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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


The enlightenment and philanthropy that 
mark the present age above all other times 
as one of progress is a standing protest 
against the continuance of military systems 
and preparations for war. The recognition 
of individual rights and responsibilities was 
never before so wide spread. To every quar- 
ter of the habitable earth the name of Jesus, 
the Prince of Peace, has been carried, and 
among all peoples have been gathered bands 
of followers, enlisted under His banner, and 
pledged to obey His commandments. The 
religion that He taught has found a lodgment 
in the heart of the untutored savage, and 
infused light and warmth into the musty tra- 
ditions of the oldest civilizations of the 
world, 

It is a sad commentary upon the weakness 
and perversity of mea that not only do they 
set aside the teachings of Jesus and his apos- 
tles and immediate followers in regard to 
war, but the ruler of every Christian nation 
is by virtue of that office commander-in-chief 
of its armies, and in perhaps every monarchy 
except those which are Roman Catholic, is 
also the head of the established church. 

There is no spectacle that the world pre- 
sents at the present day so heartless and so 
openly hostile to the mission of the blessed 
Jesus as the attitude of the Christian church 
in sanctioning war and giving its blessing to 
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those who go forth to destroy their fellow-men 
and carry desolation and ruin to their homes 
and families. The power of the church, had 
it been put forth towards the extinction of 
wars and the disarmament of the military 
force, would long ago have made an end of 
such scenes. And how is this power ever to 
become potent for the carrying out of the 
principles of peace and goodwill among the 
nations of the earth except the work begins 
in the individual, and is carried on until it 
permeates the whole social and Christian 
fabric? 

The thought must obtrude itself upon 
every one who has felt the necessity of a 
renewing of the inner life, “ How can ye be 
His disciples if ye do mot the things which 
He commanded?” How can any of us justly 
claim to be new creatures in Christ Jesus 
while there is in our hearts indifference or a 
spirit of rebellion against the rule of life as 
laid down by Him, and which bears witness 
to that inner law inscribed upon the tablets 
of the heart. 


That there is an awakening to the incon- 
sistency of the Christian church in its com- 
plicity with war is evident from the efforts 
now being made to substitute arbitration 
instead of the sword for the settlement of 
national difficulties. The voice and pen of 
statesmen of the most exalted rank, and of 
ministers of the Gospel of every denomina- 
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tion, are used in favor of peace more than 
ever before, and the influence of these, com- 
bined with the earnest devotion and efforts of 
peace societies, and the monthly journals 
issued in the interests of peace, must be to 
create a public opinion so wide spread that 
its will must be heeded and obeyed. The 
Herald of Peace, published in London, Eng- 
land, contains, in the current number, an essay 
from the pen of a clergyman of the estab- 
lished church, Henry Burgess, written for a 
‘Young Men’s Christian Association,” which 
deals with the subject in a manner that 
appears to be convancing and unanswerable. 
It is on ‘Ancient Christianity and Modern 
Christendom.” The writer says: 

“T cannot express the sense of shame which 
I experience when I tell you that. in Europe, 
composed of nations which for a thousand 
years have been nominally subjected to the 
influence of Christian civilization, those na~ 
tions have spent beyond all comparison the 
Jargest portions of the enormous revenues 
they wring from the toiling millions of their 
subjects in perfecting instruments of destruc- 
tion, and in disciplining men to the expert 
use of these instruments in the destruction of 
human life and property. And these state- 
ments, I regret to say, are more true of Eng- 
land than of any other country, and at the 
present moment, instead of our statesmen 
devoting themselves to repairing the destruc- 
tion caused by war, by encouraging the arts 
of peace and cultivating friendly relations 
with other Christian peoples, they have wan~ 
tonly spread destruction and misery on two 
continents, and are still fomenting these pas-~ 
sions, which must sooner or later produce 
‘The battle of the warrior with garments 
rolled in blood,’ which have always been their 
natural sequence. 

“Unless the precepts of Christ, and the 
spirit of Christ and all His apostles and early 
confessors are ignored and forgotten nothing 
ought to produce such national humiliation, 
.such universal sorrow, as being compelled to 
send out the flower of our youth and man- 
hood to fight against our Christian or heathen 
brethren, and, as the inevitable result on both 
sides, to hurry many to a premature and 
bloody grave. Such a high value is eet upon 
the life of man in our social and civil policy 
that the execution of the most atrocious mur- 
derers is opposed to a very strong national 
sentiment, and thousands of names are attach- 
ed to petitions to get pardon for them. Will 
those who think so lightly of war, and send 
out our soldiers by thousands to imperil their 
own lives, and to destroy as many as they 
possibly can of those of Afghans and Zulus, 
tell us whether there is any real logical cause 
for this difference in the two cases. Surely, 


if our Saviour came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them, and valued a human 
eoul more than a world, something similar in 
feeling might be looked for in His professed 
disciples. 

“It must be confessed, and I do it with 
much sadness, that England is a nation of 
infidels, if judged by the discrepancy every- 
where manifested between our creeds and our 
practice in all that concerns the subject of 
war. Young boys are sent to our naval and 
military schools to be trained for ‘ the ser- 
vice,’ but I am not awage that they are espe- 
cially taught to be careful to fulfill all their 
confirmation vows, on the special ground that 
they may be called to give an account ina 
moment for all the light follies and more 
serious sins of which we know most of them 
are guilty. Everything tends to show that 
not only is the public sentiment infidel, but 
that it is at the same time hypocritical, for it 
not only places the eternal salvation of all 
its‘soldiers in extreme peril, should they be 
killed in battle, but it puts on the show of an 
anxiety for their spiritual well-being, which 
its conduct does not justify. 

“The Sovereign, as the chief Churchman 
of the realm, the Archbishops and Bishops, 
and the clergy, who take the office of mili- 
tary chaplains, all look exceedingly happy 
when they go to a military review. All 
drink the health of the Army and Navy at 
numerous public dinners, and look with 
undisguised satisfaction at their sons, broth- 
ers and nephews, as they exhibit themselves 
in public and private in the gold, silk and 
scarlet of their equipments, in which the 
instruments of death form so conspicuous a 
part. . . . . In fact, our soldiers are 
everywhere regarded as privileged persons, 
by the Queen when she presents colors to the 
regiments, by the mixed multitudes who hail 
them as heroes when they embark at our 
ports, and by the dignified and inferior clergy 
when they become their chaplains, and hold 
themselves ready to praise them in funeral 
sermons, either in village churches. or in 
Westminster Abbey. In short, Christ and 
His holy religion everywhere receive a lip 
service from our countrymen, while the ser- 
vice of the heart is reserved for a class which 
dominates the public mind, but whose actual 
work is destruction and death. 

“One of the false excuses made for invad- 
ing the territory of Cetywayo was his refus- 
ing to allow his soldiers to marry: but when 
our government allowed this subterfuge to go 
forth, they forgot that the same rule is ob- 
served in our military service, which is indeed 
in reality more harsh in its aspect towards 
the marriage state than the African observ- 
ants. But of course this is inseparable from 
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the institution of standing armies, which it 
should be observed date no farther back than 
the reign of William of Orange. 

“But the inconsistencies of public and 
private life, both civil and religious, which 
the demon of war makes common and even 
fashionable among us, are too numerous to be 
recorded. They meet us in the vicinity of 
the Throne, in Parliament, in Convocation, 
in the assemblies of statesmen at Guildhall, 
in family consultations respecting the call- 
ings to be looked out for for our sons, down 
to the poor runaway boys who seek to hide 
in the army the punishable sins of which 
they have been guilty. Almost every anom- 
aly that can be thought of will be found in 
the development of our war system. But the 
worst of the whole is its contemptuous disre- 
gard of all the essential principles of Chris- 
tianity, while it makes a pompous pretence 
of being under its influence by accepting the 
special tutelage of the most Protestant com~ 
munity in Christendom. ° 

“T would solemnly urge upon all my 
young friends that unless they are prepared 
to set up the law of Christ above all human 
authority, all my attempts to benefit them 
will be useless; and by the law of Christ I 
do not mean what is held to be such in the 
world of custom, and fashion, or in the ordi- 
nary interpretation of Holy Scripture and 
the Church’s creeds, but that law which 
asserts itself in the New Testament as inter- 
preted by their own consciences from a lov- 
ing desire to follow their Divine Master. 
They must prefer God to the world and to 
Cesar, and Christ to Belial, and ‘dare to be 
a Daniel’ even in sight of the lions’ den.” 

What the writer says of England may, 
with some allowance for the difference in 
ecclesiastical workings, be said of our own 
nation, where the profession of arms takes 
highest rank, and men are at great cost and 
labor to get their sons entered at the military 
academies of the government, that they may 
enjoy the prestige of military associations, 
and graduate in the special art of command- 
ing armies, to fall, as has too often been the 
case, in some unrighteous conflict with the 
hunted and exasperated savages of the Far 
West. 

So frequent are our own border troubles 
with the remnants of the aboriginal owners 
of this fair land, that we hardly recover from 
the shock of one encounter, in which the 
youth and flower of what should be our best 
manhood is stricken down, before the tele- 
graph brings to some other anxious parent 
the sad intelligence, “ killed in the perform- 
ance of his duty.” 

Let us labor steadfastly to restore that 
word “duty” to its high and noble meaning, 








“To save,” and not to destroy, is the primary 
duty of man, “From whence come wars and 
fightings? ” queries an apostle, and is not the 
response the same now 28 then? Is it not the 
lust of conquest, the desixe of gaining, or the 
spirit of retaliation ? 


And how shall these things cease unless in 


every heart there is that weeding out of 
every root of bitterness and strife from which 
can spring up the plants of discord. It is 
yet a long way off, this peaceable kingdom, 


but all good and earnest efforts to hasten its 


coming will have their reward, and the peace 
that must ultimately triumph over all will 


give the promise of its fulfillment in the 

blessed experience of those who enlist under 

the banner of its King. L. J. R. 
First month 26th, 1880. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PORTRAIT OF GEORGE FOX. 


For the benefit of.such of our readers as 
are curious about such matters, we extract 
from a pleasant, chatty article in Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner something respecting the 
authenticity of some of the likenesses of 
George Fox which make a part of most col- 
lections of the kind among Friends. 

The desire to look upon the pictured coun- 
tenances of those who have been eminent for 
goodness is a natural and, we think, an 
allowable one; and whether it was classed by 
the “early Friends” among the “vanities” 
they were required to forsake does not clearly 
appear, but, if it was, the objections which 
led to the exclusion of portraits do not now 
exist. 

James Boorne, the writer of the article 
alluded to, entitled “ My Library,” passes 
under review the portraits which cover the 
walls of that apartment or are treasured in 
its portfolios (all numbered), and gives a 
short history of each. We gather from that 
which relates to George Fox the part regard- 
ing the genuineness of one of the likenesges 
said to be of him, from which engravings 
have been taken: 

“Outside our own Society, from an anti- 
quarian point of view, considerable interest 
attaches to the question as to the existence of 
a really authentic portrait of so eminent a 
public character as George Fox. From that 
valuable little periodical entitled Notes and 
Queries, I made some time since the following 
extract : 

“*¢ Portrait of George Fox. A writer in 
the Westminster Review for the present quar- 
ter, on ‘‘The Early Quakers and Quaker- 
ism,” says respecting George Fox: “‘ Portrait 
painters having been in his eyes panderers to 
the fleshly desires of the creature, we have no 
likeness of him.” Whether or not there is in 
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existence an authentic portrait of George 
Fox [ know not; but some time since I saw 
at the chop of Smith, the Quaker bookseller 
in Whitechapel, an engraved portrait of Fox 
and another of his coadjutor, James Naylor.’ 

“The above statement called forth in a 
subsequent number the assertion from another 
correspondent that he had a copy of Fox’s 
Journal, with a portrait prefixed, which bore 
the following inscription : 

“*George Fox, tat 30, Founder of the 
Sect of the people called Quakers; from the 
origina] painting by Honthorst, done in the 
year 1654, now in the possession of Thomas 
Clio Rickman.’ 

“Tt was added that Fox had a broad- 
brimmed felt hat and a cloak; bis eyes and 
hands are turned upwards. ; 

“This was followed by some inquiries as to 
‘the original painting by Houthorst,’ also by 
some information in regard to Thomas Clio 
Rickman, who seems to have been a remark. 
able character, and of whom this (55) is a 
portrait. He does not make ‘the appearance 
of a Friend?’ No, he certainly does not! 
Nor was he one; at least he left the Society, 
and I believe became a follower of Thomas 
Paine, though I find he was interred in 
Friends’ burial ground in Bunhill Fields. 
Whether he gave himeelf or acquired the 
title of ‘a citizen of the world’ I do not 
know ; but there is another portrait of him 
(56) with the inscription ‘Mr. Thomas Clio 
Rickman, a “ Citizen of the World;”’ and 
he certainly looks more like one than a 
Friend. But he undoubtedly had his good 
qualities. Whilst a bookseller in London he 
published this engraving of Fox, to which we 
return. But I must disgrees again for a mo- 
ment to observe how curiously mistakes ori- 
ginate, and if not corrected are perpetuated. 
If George Fox disapproved of portrait taking 
(which is more easily said than proved), it 
would have been a guarantee that he would 
have taken none, but no guarantee whatever 
against his own being taken by any one who 
had not that scruple. Again, somebody had 
inserted—not inappropriately, it must be con- 
fessed—Rickman’s folio portrait of Fox at 
the commencement of his copy of Fox’s folio 





“* Portrait of George Fox by Gerard Hon- 


thorst. This picture (which has the painter’s 


initials in the corner) was in the possession of 


Thomas Clio Rickman, who had it engraved 


about the end of the last eentury. The en- 


graving can be seen at Stationers’ Hall. He 


left it, with his other pictures, to Mr. Lane. 
At Mr. Lane’s death his pictures were sold, 


and this one was shortly after bought by the 


late Mr. Merrifield, in whose family it has 
been ever since, and on whose death it isnow 


offered for sule.’ 


“This supplies ample information as re- 


gards the painting, and I proceed to notice the 
engraving, a good copy of which is before us. 


As alrcady mentioned, George Fox is repre: 
sented at the age of thirty, in a felt hat, 
white cravat, closely-buttoned coat and a 
cloak. There is a near resemblance in this 
costume to several of his contemporaries. 
His hair is worn, as theirs, rather long, and 
is just inclined to curl; mouth partly open, 
eyes and hands upturned. It is a handsome 
engraving by Holmes, of whom Redgrave, in 
his ‘ Dictionary of Artists, says: ‘ Holmes, 
P., engraver, practised in London at the end 
of the seventeenth century; he worked with 
the graver only. The greater part of the il- 
lustrations of “ Quarles’ Emblems’ are en- 
graved by him,’ 

“This is the earliest portrait we have of 
George Fox, and I cannot but think it is the 
most authentic. It has been regarded by 
many, on account of the attitude, as a cari- 
cature, but that suggestion is not well founded, 
and soon dies away. It is simply a charac- 
teristic representation of the man in a devo- 
tional attitude; and in this we are confirmed 
by the circumstance that Honthorst was an 
artist of high standing and established rep- 
utation, who would no more have thought of 
painting a caricature than would Sir Joshua 
Reynolds or Benjamin West. 

“ When looking at a painting by Honthorst 
one day in the Louvre, where there are reve- 
ral of his works, I made in my pocket-book a 
memorandum from my ‘Guide,’ that the 
artist: was ‘born in Utrecht, 1592, and died 
in 1660;’ and I added the query, with a 
mental reference to this portrait, ‘ Did Gerard 


journal, and the next person too hastily con- | Honthorst visit Englend, and did he do 80 


cludes it wa3 so published! 
ever, would have discoveied internal evidence 
to the contrary, as the occurrence of the 
words ‘Founder of the sect of the people 
called Quakers’ proves it to have been an 
interpolation aud no part of the original work. 

“ Having thus istroduced the painting by 
Honthorst, I will add what little I know re- 
spec'ing it. About two years since I had a 
fily-leat advertisement placed in my hands 
of which the following is a copy: 


A critic, how- | previous to 1654?’ because I felt pretty clear 


that George Fox had not been to Holland 
at that date. On getting home | found 
that George Fox had never been out of 
England til some years later, nor do I think 
apy Friends visited Holland previous to 1661. 
‘It therefore,’ continues my MS. some years 
back, ‘ Houthorst was in England previous 


to 1654, there is no reasonable grcucd for 
doubt that be painted this portrait ot one of 
her then chief celebrities, 


If that, however, 
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skould prove not to have been the case, this 
portrait could either not be by Honthorst, or, 
if painted by him, could not be of George 
Fox, as they could never have met or been 
together in the same country. The former 
supposition is the least likely, as the picture 
bears the painter’s monogram. There would 
be just one other possibility, the most re- 
mote one, that there was some error 
in the date. If the date is right the only 
chance of its being a painting of George 
Fox by Honthorst is that the latter 
was at the period named, about 1650, in 
Eaogland. lf I found that to be the case, I 
should attach the greatest importance to this 
as a portrait.’ 

“This [ wrote ten years ago; and I have 
within the last few weeks met with a bio- 
graphical notice of Honthoret, which removes 
all doubt, and closes the matter most satisfac- 
torily. Bryan says: ‘ Honthorst visited Eng- 
{and soon after his retura from Italy, and was 
employed by Charles I, for whom he painted 
several pictures, and was munificently re- 
warded. On leaving England he settled at 
the Hague, and was taken into tae employ- 
ment of the Prince of Orange. He died in 
1660.’ 

“‘T take it, then, that we have disposed of 
all doubt as to the authenticity of this por- 
trait. Whether we like it or not, it comes not 
only within the range of probabilities, but 
must be accepted as the genuine work of the 
artist whose name it bears. That name is a 
guarantee against failure, caricature or im- 
posture. We are entitled to our own opinions 
as to the pose and expression, but there is no 
room to doubt that it is a true portrait of 
Fox by the eminent master.” 


— ——~0r-———__- —- 


For Fr‘ends’ Intelligencer. 
PAUL AT ALEXANDRIA TROAS. 
The ariicle, in the last weeks Friends’ In- 
éelligencer, concerning recent explorations 
upon the site of this city of Asia Minor, 


ground of ancient Illium, and see below 
them the “Ringing plains of windy Troy.” 

“The town at which they now arrived 
had been founded by the successors of Alex- 
andria of Macedon, and had been elevated 
into a colony with the Jus Italicum. This 
privilege had been granted to the inhabitants 
solely because of the romantic interest*which 
the Romans took in the legendary cradle of 
their greatness—an interest which almost in- 
duced Constantine to fix there, instead of at 
Byzantium, the Capital of the Eastern Em- 
pire. Of any preaching at Alexandria Troas 
nothing is told us. On three separate occa- 
sions at least St. Paul visited it. [t was there 
that Carpus lived, who was probably his host, 
and he found it a place peculiarly adapted 
for the favorable reception of the Gospel. 
Oa this occasion, however, his stay was very 
short, because he was divinely commanded to 
other work. 

“St. Paul had now been laboring for many 
years among Syrians, Cilicians and the min- 
gled races of Asia Minor; but during that 
missionary activity he had been at Roman 
colonies like Antioch in Pisidia, and must 
have been thrown very frequently into the 
society of Greeks and Latins. He was him-~ 
self a Roman citizen, and the constant allu- 
sions of his Epistles show that he, like St. 
Luke, must have been struck with admira- 
tion for the order, the ciscipline, the dignity, 
the reverence for law which characterized the 
Romans, and especially for the bravery, the 
determination, the hardy spirit of self-denial 
which actuated the Roman soldier. He tells 
us, later in his life, how frequently his 
thoughts had turned towards Rome itself, and 
as he brooded on the divinely indicated 
future of Christianity, we cannot doubt that 
while wandering round the then busy but 
sow land-locked and desolate harbor of 
Troas, he had thrown many a wistful glance 
toward the hills of Imbros and Samothrace ; 
and perhaps, when on some clear evening the 
which marks one of the pauses in the second | colossal peak of Athos was visible, it seemed 
missionary journey of the Apostle Paul, sug- | like some vast angel who beckoned him to 
gests an extract from the lately published | carry the good tidings to the west. 
work of F. W. Farrar upon “The Life and| “ Anxiously must he have awaited further 
Work of St. Paul.” guidance; and it came. In the night a Mace- 

The first object of this journey of Paul | donian soldier stood before him, exhorting 
and Silas was to confirm the churches already | him with these wards, ‘Cross over into Mace- 
founded; and his first visits were to the | donia and help us.’ When morning dawned 
points in Syria and Celicia, where Christian- | Paui narrated the vision to his companions, 
ity had already been preached. And so by | ‘and immediately we sought,’ says the narra- 
lonely desert pathways, by the margin of the | tor, who here, for the first time, appears as 
resounding seas, through solema mountains | the companion of the Apostle, ‘to go forth 
passes, and over the abounding fields of lesser | into Macedonia, inferring that the Lord has 
Asia, led by the spirit of God, did these} called us to preach the Gospel to them.’ 
soldiers of the Cross pursue their jouraey. With such brevity and simplicity is the inci- 

At length from the slopes of “ many foun-| dent related, which, of all others, was the 
tained Ida” they look down upon the classic | most important in introducing the Gospel of 
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Christ to the most advanced and active races 
of the world, and amongst them to those 
races in whose hands its future destinies must 
inevitably rest. 

“The other incident of this visit to Troas 
is the meeting of Paul with Luke, the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles and the Gospel. 
This meeting is indicated with profound mods 
esty by the sudden use of the pronoun ‘ we;’ 
but even without this the vivid accuracy of 
detail in the narrative, which immediately 
ensues, is in such striking contrast with the 
meagreness of much that has gone before, 
that we should have been driven to conjecture 
the presence of the writer on bvard the little 
vessel that now slipped its haweers from one 
of the granite columns, which we still see ly- 
ing prostrate on the lonely shores of the har- 
bor of Troas. 

“ And this meeting was a happy one for 
Paul; for of all the fellow-workers, with 
whom he was thrown, Timotheus alone was 
dearer than Luke. From the appearance 
and disappearance of the first personal pro- 
noun, in the subsequent chapters of the Acts, 
we see that he accompanied Paul to Philippi, 
and rejoined him there some seven years 
aftewards, never again to part with bim so 
long as we are able to pursue his history. 
How deeply Paul was attached to him ap- 
pears in the title ‘the beloved physician ;’ 
how entire was his fidelity is seen in the touch- 
ing notice, ‘only Lukeis with me.’ He shared 
his journeys, his dangers, his shipwreck ; he 
shared and cheered his long imprisonments, 
first at Caesarea, then at Rome. More than 
all, he became the biographer of the Great 
Apostle, and to his allegiance, to his ability, 
to his accurate preservation of facts, is due 
nearly all that we know of one who labored 
more abundantly than all the Apostles, and 
to whom, more than to any of them, the cause 
of Christ is indebted for its stability and its 
dissemination.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COLORED REFUGEES. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

There appears not to have been much sym- 
pathy indicated among Friends of New York 
Yearly Meeting on behalf of these sufferers, 
nor has the subject taken much hold of the 
feelings of Philadelphia Friends, so far as the 
columns of Friends’ Intelligencer may be ac- 
cepted as a criterion in this respect. 

Many Friends, doubtless, share the opinion 
of the writer of this article, that it were bet- 
ter, if possible, for the Southern freedmen to 
- remain where they are and submit to their 
grievances, rather than emigrate to a north- 
ern region where quite likely they or many 


of them will have great physical sufferings to 
endure, arising from climatical influences to 
which they have not been accustomed in their 
present land of oppression. oe 

Among these emigrants, it is said, are 
many who are possessed of pecuniary means 
to support themeelves in their new settlement. 
But many others are so destitute that their 
emigration at this inclement season of the 
year is exceedingly injudicious, indicating an 
absence of forethought and an ignorance of 
the probable sufferings to whieh they must 
necessarily be exposed. . 

In relation to this subject, 1 wrote to Eliz- 
abeth L. Comstock, Agent of our Orthodox 
Friends at Topeka, Kansas, suggesting the 
necessity of sending an agent, in whom the 
freedmen could rely, to persuade them to 
suepend emigration one year, or until a more 
auspicious opportunity should present. 

She replied: “If any of us should go South 
to talk with the freedmen, it would be at the 
peril of our lives. Everyone known in Mis- 
sissippi to be a friend of the colored man is 
in danger of experiencing a repetition of the 
Chisholm murder.” (The widow of Judge 
Chisholm, it is said, has published a letter de- 
tailing an account of her husband’s murder.) 

State Governors are not apt to take much 
interest in concerns of this kind; but Gov- 
ernor St. John, of Kansas, is an earnest ad- 
vocate of the necessity of assisting these refu- 
gees in this their great extremity. In a let- 
ter of his to Laura S. Haviland, of Topeka, a 
friend and laborer among the refugees at 
Topeka, Kan., he says: “No longer than last 
Saturday, I had a call from a delegation of 
one hundred leading colored men from the 
States of Mississippi and Alabama, who are 
here canvassing Kansas and other Northern 
States with a view of migrating the ensuing 
spring and fall. I had a talk with them for 
nearly an hour in the Senate Chamber, in 
which I gave them a full and fair understand- 
ing of what they may and may not expect by 
coming here.” They replied that they had 
borne their troubles until they had become 
80 oppressive that they could bear them no 
longer; that they had rather die in the at- 
tempt to reach the land where they can be 
free, than to live in the South any longer. 

Laura S. Haviland, in her appeal for as- 
sistance, says: “‘A neighboring woman of 
those I interviewed during last month, was 
called upon by the ‘Bourbons,’ who were in 
pursuit of her husband, and demanded of her 
his whereabouts. But, suspecting their ob- 
ject was to take his life, she refused to inform 
them, upon which a rope was placed around 
her neck, and tied to a horse’s tail, and she 
was taken to the nearest woods and hung to 
the limb of a tree till she was dead.” 
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“One more incident,” she says, “I will re- 
cite, hoping, with the thrilling letter from the 
pen of the widow of the late Judge Chisholm 
and many other incidents of a similar type, 
will arouse our sleepy nation to a sense of its 
duty. 

“There was a plantation in Mississippi 
rented by six colored men—three with fam- 
ilies and three single men. At Christmas, 
they called for settlement, when Morgan, the 
proprietor, brought them in debt, and de- 
clared ‘every nigger had eaten his head off, 
and took 700 bashels of wheat they had raised 
and 14 fat hogs, the corn, and even the team 
and wagon they had brought with them on 
the place. They concluded to resort to the 
civil authorities, hoping to receive a portion 
of tbe avails of their season’s labor, but Mor- 
gan gained the suit. At this the colored men 
told him what they thought of his wholesale 
robbery, and within a week afterwards they 
were taken out of their beds by a company of 
masked ‘Regulators,’ who took the cords 
from their bedsteads, with which all the six 
men were hung and lashed to boards, and 
sent floating down the Mississippi river, with 
linen cloth fastened over their bosoms, upon 
which was written, ‘Anybody taking up these 
bodies to bury may expect the same fate.’ 
They were taken out of the river 100 miles 
below, and two of the widows sent for their 
husbands, and a number of them I conversed 
with attended the funeral and read the notice 
on the linen, being buried as they were taken 
from the boards.” 

A consideration of the foregoing leads to 
the conclusion, that however inopportune and 
injudicious their present movement may be, 
we cannot arrest their emigration during the 
present winter. The question then presents, 
Shall we, to the extent of our abilitiés, alle- 
viate their sufferings, or shall we permit them 
to die by hundreds of cold and starvation? 
In the train of these generally follows that 
dread disease, the typhus fever. 

I have not noticed accounts of associated 
action among our Friends in any part of our 
country. Doubtless there have been indi- 
vidual contributions, and for the present in- 
dividual contributions will afford the most 
speedy relief. 

Our Orthodox Friends have made, and are 
still making great, and I may add, success- 
ful efforts for assisting these colored refugees. 
Liberal supplies have been received, even 
from England. 

When the pestilence was desolating one of 
our southwestern cities, 1 remember that sup- 
plies pourea in so m:.2‘ficently that the au- 
thorities of the city found it necessary ww piv- 
lish notice to “stop.” Although this migra- 
tory m>vement seens to us unseasonable in 





: 


regard to the inclemency of the winter, still 
I do not know that they have intentionally 
done anything that should forfeit their claim 
upon our sympathy and assistance. 

Not knowing that our Friends have any 
authorized agent at Topeka to receive and 
distribute supplies, I may take the liberty 
to add that Elizabeth L. Comstock, of that 
place, is the authorized agent of our Ortho 
dox Friends to receive and distribute the 
contributions forwarded by them.* 

Contributions may be forwarded in the 
form of bank-checks, money-orders, etc., di- 
rected as above stated. 

Address, Elizabeth L. Comstock, Topeka, 
Kansas, Gipeon Frost, 

Gleahead P. O., Long Island. 





Monrog, Nes., First mo. 11th, 1880. 
Joun Comty, Agent.— Respected Friend— 
Thine of the 6th inst., with inclosed check for 
$60.00 for fire relief fund was received. It 
was opportune, as we have had some distress- 
ing cases. I again tender to those who have 
contributed aincere thanks, but wish to state 
that any further contributions will not be 
needed. As there are so many other chan- 
nels open for the benevolent to use their sur- 
plus means, we no longer feel that it would 
be right to receive outside assistance, but will 
try to relieve the pressing necessities of those 
around us. Very Respectfully, 
Thy Friend, Jos. WEBSTER. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


A few years ago Chappaqua Monthly Meet- 
ing appointed a committee to visit those who 
were disowned for marrying coutrary to the 
discipline as it formerly existed. Their visits 
were well received. They accepted the invi- 
tation, were reinstated, and became useful 
members of our Society, and some are now 
filling the most important positions. En- 
couraged by this happy result, they saw it 
right to engage in further labor, and yearly 
they appoint a committee to visit those mem- 
bers who through any cause do not attend or 
are seldom in attendance of meeting, and also 
to visit in love those not members, throu h 
whose love for our Society and its principles 
are sometimes led to meet with them. The 
fruit of this labor has been strikingly mani- 
fest. They have found many aged and feeble 
wno felt themselves almost forgotten, aud 
whose homes were so remote or they in such 
circumstances that they could seldom attend. 
This evidence of friendly recognition and 
care was highly appreciated, and those 





*Our friend may not have noticed a similar ap- 
peal in our paper from Elizabeth Comstock, which 
was received and published early in the winter. 
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friendly to us perceiving that this concern 
arose from the purest motives, and who need- 
ed only a little more evidence to convince 
them that a fuller communion with Friends 
would be good for both, requestéd to 
become members; and there is a continual 
accetsion of new members, novel to us in our 
old settled meetings and cheering to the 
faithful laborers. 

May this good example encourage other 
meetings in our Society to go and do like 
wise. How many may be only waiting for a 
little more earnest labor and devotion of time 
and talent to induce them to yield to convic- 
tions often passed by, that it would increase 
their happiness and usefulness to belong to 
our Society and add new life to our meetings. 

The Chappaqua Institute meets with fair 
success now. There were 60 pupils in attend- 
ance last term, and the exhibition held last 
month in the meeting-house passed off credit- 
ably to the scholars and teachers, and was 
gratifying to the parents and friends assem- 


bled. 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 
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THE editors of Friends’ Intelligencer in 
their issue of Second month 8th, 1879, an- 
nounced that they had reduced the price of 
the paper from $2.50 to $2 (exclusive of pos- 
tage) for the coming volume (the 36th). In 
the notice they called this reduction an exper- 
iment, being aware that unless it was followed 
by a corresponding increase in the number of 
subscribers, the expense of publishing could 
not be met at that price. 

As the hoped for increase in the number of 
subscribers has not been realized to the exs 
tent necessary, the editors are obliged, though 
with reluctance, to make the price of the next 
volume (the 37th) two dollars and fifty cents, 
including postage. 

They repeat their offer of a free copy to 
any one obtaining five new subscribers, and 
forwarding the amouzt. 





We have received the North American Re- 
view for the Second month, and find it, as us- 
ual, filled with earnest and thoughtful articles 
on important subjects. 

Admiral Ammen replies to the article of 
Count de Lesseps, in last month’s number, on 


the American Interoceanic Canal. The ad- 
vantages of a canal with locks over a canal 
a niveau are pointed out, and the French en- 
gineer’s objections to a locked canal shown to 
be futile. 

The article entitled “The Emancipation 
Proclamation,” by James C. Welling, is also 
of interest, both historically and morally. 





Tue REspPonsIBILITY OF THE PeEN.—In 
the multiplicity of books and pamphlets, of 
newepapers and other pericdicals, which claim 
a share of the attention of the people in these 
days of rapid printing; and in the diverse 
statements which are presented, the opposing 
arguments, the mutual recriminations, the 
guesses at truth, the vehement denunciations, 
the dark visions of the pessimist, and the 
bright anticipations of the optimist, we real- 
ize something of the weary reflection of the 
wise movarch philoropher, that there is no 
end of the making of many books, and that 
they suggest a degree of investigation and of 
study which is a weariness to the flesh and to 
the mind. We may well wish to bave that 
magnetic insight which can select the precious 
grains of truth from the mass of heteroge- 
neous matter which the pen of the ready 
writer and the art of the printer offers to this 
generation. 

Do the many who claim a share of the 
time of the studious, and who are presenting 
their sentiments aud cbservatiors so freely 
through the press, fully appreciate the respon- 
sibility of the pen as an agent of good or of 
evil in the world? He to whom eighteen 
Christ'an cer turies have.!coked as the author- 
itative Teucher and Guide once declared to 
those around Him that tho:e who did not 
gather with Him were-scattering, and that 
those who were not with Him were against 
Him; and it remains lo be a solemn truth 
no lezs now than then that the influence of all 
words, whether written or spokeo, as well as 
all action, is either good or evil, and there 
cau be no middie ground. The politician, 
anxious for place and power, and gifted with 
talent for sarcasm and with skill and elo- 
quence to gild error till it shines almost like 
truth, should consider seriously his influence 
upon the public morals if he throw unde- 
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served contempt upon a rival, or attribute 
base motives to upright actions, by his appeals 
to the people through the press. 


It has been said that the word once spoken 
goes forth upon its mission of good or evil, 
and, though bitterly repented, can never be 
recalled. A most solemn responsibility is 
here involved, but yet more solemn is the 
responsibility of that which goes forth to the 
reading world, and is to be recorded in books 
which may be read when fhe present genera- 
tion has passed from earth. How important 
that every statement sha!l be entirely true! 
how essential that all the eloquence of the 
writer be directed to those things which pro- 
mote righteousness! and how vital that noth- 
ing which is presented have a tendency to 
nullify the gocd which others are laboring to 
accomplish ! 


There is too much reason to fear that much 
of the literary work of the present time is 
not of this conscientious character; though 
it is not to be for a moment claimed that our 
literature as a whole is any worse than at 
former periods. On the contrary, we believe 
it never was more pure, and iis tendency 
upon the whole is for the civilization and 
elevation of mankind. But we deprecate 
the sowing of tares among the good wheat 
which freedom of thought and freedom of the 
press is giving so abuudant a harvest. Espe- 
cially would we ask for more conscientious 
regard for truth in the discussion of political 
questions, since upon the just decision of 
these questions the perpetuity and the pros- 
perity of our free governmental institutions 
depend. 


The temptation to strive for triumph rather 
than truth is just as strong in other depart. 
ments of literary work, but it remains to be 
a ceriainty that the good of the good treasure 
of their hearts wili bring forth good thiugs, 
and the evil will just as surely produce that 
which is evil. 


Those who wield the pen, especially in 
periodical literature, must range themselves 
either under one banner or the other. They 
are potent warriors either for or against the 
eternal principles of right. Let them awaken 
to their responsibilities. 


Mission Work.—While Friends have al- 
ways been foremost in every benevolent and 
useful effort to ameliorate the miseries of the 
fallen and to help the needy and struggling, 
what is specially termed ‘‘ mission work ” has 
not received the thought and attention that 
its importance as a means of improving the 
morals of the lowest stratum of society de- 
mand, 

In the early history of Friends there is 
abundant evidence of an earnest zeal for the 
uplifting of the poor and the enlargement of 
religious thought amongst that class of the 
people of England, and indeed wherever the 
ministers aud professors of their faith were 
called to labor, testimony is borne to the 
fact that the “common people” heard them 
gladly. 

The attempt that is now making in our 
city to start a mission under the care and 
control of members of our branch of Friends 
is the outgrowth of a feeling that our Religious 
Society has a place and work in this direc- 
tion, and that the simple and easily-under- 
stood doctrines and testimonies held by us are 
well calculated to reach the hearts of the 
ignorant and uncared-for of our populous city. 


The encouragement already given to the 
undertaking is evidence of its finding a place 
in the Society, and that the time has fully 
come for it. 

A school on First-day afternoons has been 
organized with hopeful prospects for future 
usefulness. The location is in one of the 
lowest sections of the city, where little suc- 

ess has heretofore followed similar efforts. 

It is the purpose of ihe committee having 
charge of the mission to open a sewing-school 
for girls, on one afternoon of each week ; to 
organize a mothers’ meeting, to be held once 
a week, and to give one evening of each week 
to the boys, to be spent in such ways as may 
lead to xn improvement in their manners and 
morals, and combine instruction in elemen- 
tary branches, as the way seems to open. 

The subject of Temperance will claim one 
evening, and a Bible-class for men will be 
held on First-day mornings, to which women 
also will be freely admitted. 

The several objects embraced in this work 
are felt to be of great importance, and it will 
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be gratifying to Friends who are interested 
in the effort to know that there are men and 
women amongst us who have expressed a 
willingness and desire to work in one or au- 
other of the services; and also, that the 
money needed to carry on the enterprise is 
being handed forth. 

The room is at the N, W. corner of Fair- 
mount avenue and Beach street, and the use 
of it is given free of charge. It is the pur- 
pose of the committée to fit it up in a neat 
and comfortable manner, and the desire is 80 
to conduct all the sessions held therein as to 
commend the work to the consideration and 
hearty approval of all who feel an interest in 
the maintenance of the Mission. 

NE NE ER AEN TRIER FS A PLE PR EE SRT eS 


DIED. 


BOLTON.—On the 7th of First mo., 1880, at Lon- 
don Grove, Pa., of bilious colic, Mary A. Bolton, 
aged nearly 79 vears; a member of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting. 

After many years of great bodily weakness, and 
almost two weeks of intense suffering, her last hour 
on earth was one beautiful in its calm. She was 
conscious to the last moment when her spirit took 
its flight without a struggle or a moan. 


BROWN.—On the 20th inst., at the residence of 
Jeremiah Brown, Philadelphia, Mary Ada Brown, 
aged 31 years. Interment at Penn Hill, Lancaster 
county, Pa. 


FERRIS.—On the 15th inst., near Jennersville, 
Chester county, Pa., Francis C., son of David and 
Sarah A. Ferris, and grandson of Sarah Hunt, in 
his 30th year. 


JAMES.— On the 23d of First month, 1880, Jesse 
James, in his 91st year: an elder of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, formerly of Byberry, Pa. 


MATHER. — On the evening of 21st inst., of 


heart disease, at the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Sam’! J. Levick, West Philadelphia, Mary M. Mather. 
Interment at Gwynedd, 

MICHENER.—On the 20th of First month, 1880, 
in Philadelphia, Mattie A., daughter of the late Elli- 
ott a Elizabeth Michener. Interment at Plum- 
stead. 


SHOEMAKER.—On the morning of 24th inst., in 
Philadelphia, Agnes L., widow of Thomas H. Shoe- 
maker, in her 50th year. Interment at Abington. 

THOMPSON —On the 25th inst., Benjamin 
Thompson, in his 72d year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

TIPPIN.—Suddenly, on the 12th of First month, 
1880, in Philadelphia, Ann E., widow of Archibald 
Tippin. Interment at Plymouth. 

TRUMAN.—On the 24th inst., at Hanover, Ger- 
many, Mary A., wife of Dr. James Truman, of Phila- 
delphia, and daughter of Mary Ann and the late 

Thomas McClintock. 

WINDER.—On First-day morning, .25th inst., at 
Germantown, Phila., Joho B. Winder, formerly of 
Oxford township, Pa.; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 















For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN SCHOOLS, 


It again becomes our pleasant duty to 


acknowledge another token of remembrance, 
viz.: From L. V., of Richardson, Indiana, 
ten dollars and 30 cents ($10.30). 


A few more donations, and we shall feel 


encouraged to venture the extension of our 
contract with the principal to the close of the 
present fiscal year. 


Her report for Twelfth month has been 


received, from which we learn: There are 80 
pupils enrolled, with an average attendance 
of 74, Of the entire number there are only 
8 over 16 years of age, with 62 in each of the 
spelling and writing classes. In respect to the 
school in general, she speaks of it as being 


‘as full and interesting as heretofore. My 


new assistant was a former pupil; with a 
little experience, I think she will make a very 


good teacher. Her home is in the village, so 
I do not have her company much out of. 


echool hours. I am thus quite alone as re- 


gards companionship, but my time is so fully 
occupied I hardly feel it.” 

(It may be well for come of us who are so 
blest in our social positions to dwell a few 
moments on ap appreciation of the many sac- 
rifices made by this devoted and untiring 
teacher. Who amongst us would have either 
the strength or inclination to “go and do 
likewise? ’”’) 

She proceeds: “I hope if any of the 
friends who are interested in our work should 
pass through Charleston this winter, they will 
be encouraged to come and visit the Mount 
Pleasant school. We are-alwaysa glad to 
receive visitors.” 

She also refers to the mild season, and the 
fears that cold weather will come later, but 
repeats the remark of a eolored man made 
to her a few days previously: “ We can only 
do the planting, and trust God for the rest.” 
Their cotton crop la:t year was very success— 
ful, both in yield and price. 

J. M. Extis, 
325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
First month, 1880. 


iliac ndiiap ene 
LAURA BRIDGMAN, 


By M. Anacnos, Supt. Perkins Institute for the 
Blind, South Boston. 


This most interesting woman, the silent 
guest—now, with one exception, the eldest in- 
habitant of the institution—continues to re- 
side with us, and to awaken never failing 
interest in the minds of all who visit tae 
establishment. Her pathetic history encircles 
her with a halo which no worldly success or 
brilliancy could give; and she appeals mute- 
ly to the tenderest feelings of the human 


- 
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heart. The story of her life is indissolubly 
bound up with that of him who was more to 
her than a father, the friend and teacher who 
struck the rock of silence that the fountain 
of knowledge might gush forth, infusing with 
Promethean fire the mind which must other- 
wise have remained dormant forever. Round 
him her earliest memories entwine. His loy- 
ing care and watchfulness were the gate 
through which she entered into intelligent 
and conscious life. It is not my purpose here 
to trace the details of her rescue from the 
hopeless barriers which hemmed her in on 
every side to an existence of intelligence, 
activity and happiness. Enough is known to 
you of the wonderful way in which that iso- 
lated mind was liberated from its dark tomb. 
The story of Laura Bridgman is engraved in 
the memory of all who were then living, anda 
has been handed down as one of the greatest 
monuments of human benevolence and wis- 
dom. I would merely give a brief account 
of her present condition, in which I am cer- 
tain that all who have known her will feel 
interested. 

Laura’s health is more delicate than of 
old, but her mental activity and sprightliness 
continue to distinguish her as vividly to-day 
as they did in her earliest youth. She is 
decidedly a living and feeling person; and 
there prevails more liveliness and animation 
in the room where she is than in a group of 
five or six people of phlegmatic temperament. 
If I may be permitted to use a simile, Laura, 
with her warm, excitable feelings, keen and 
quick perception, rapid intellectual processes, 
and vivid emotional nature, surrounded as 
she is by an impenetrable wall of silence, is 
like the snow-covered Hecla, whose icy bar- 
riers enshroud the burning fire within. 

Her life is necessarily a quietone; but she 
welcomes every little variety with the enthu- 
siasm of a child. One must be with Laura 
in order to learn how great may be the value 
of little pleasures. She is extremely fond of 
the institution, preferring it as a residence to 
any other place. Every new book which she 
reads with her delicate fingers is an era in 
her life; every piece of work accomplished, 
a little triumph to rejoice over. The loss of 
her best earthly friend has cast a shadow 
over her life, and she treasures his memory 
with an orphan’s fidelity. Her religious na- 
ture is very active; and her remarkson such 
subjects are often origival and striking. She 
also puts a great deal of warmth and vivacity 
into all her friendships and acquaintanceships. 
It is usually a fancy of hers to bestow the 
title of “ brother” or “sister” upon a dear 
friend. Last spring she said to a young clergy- 
man who renewed his acquaintance with her, 
“ T love to meet the saints.”’ She is never so 















happy as when making herself useful, and is 
much interested in the sewing room for the 
girls, where she assists. 


A kind and noble friend of Laura’s in 


Edinburgh, Dr. David Brodie, conceived 
some time ago the idea of making up a pres- 
ent in money for her among people who were 
interested in her case in England and Scot- 
land. His efforts met with a prompt and 
generous response. 
find that, after the lapse of so many years 
since her misfortune first occupied the public 


It was most touching to 


mind, there were so many yet living who en- 
tertained the same warm and friendly interest 
that was called forth so long ago. Indeed, it 
may most truly besaid, that, although afflicted, 
Laura has always been very rich in friends. 
Though born to the greatest of all calamities, 
that of being cut off from all communication 
with her kind, she was deeply blest in her re- 
demption from that grievous misfortune. 
The noble act which rescued her from a 
doom. too terrible for the mind to dwell upon 
drew the hearts of all men to her, and 
crowned her young life with joy and affec- 
tions which must blossom and bear fruit to 
all eternity. Even the hardest heart must 

e softened in contemplating her afflictions. 

he has never awakened any but the tender- 
est feelings in all who have come in con- 
tact with her; and the path where so many 


thorns were strewn has been spread with the 


fairest flowers that love and friendship and 
unselfish benevolence could scatter ; and thus 
may it be to the end!—N. E. Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 





OVERWORK—THE BREAKDOWN. 


I met a man some time ago who used to 
travel in business, and almost passed his life 
upon the rail. He came home one evening, 
and, walking across his dining-room, he stag- 
gered like a drunken man. Uncharitable 
people, who did not know his habits, might 
have thought him intoxicated. He sank on 
his chair, and he was a prisoner in his chair 
all the rest of his life. He was completely 
paralyzed in his lower limbs, The incessant 
traveling on the rail had at last proved too 
much for his nervous system. Hence the 
collapse; and I have a strong impression that 
other collapses might be traced to a similar 
source. [I knew of a lawyer who was ina 
great rush of business. He liked his fees ; 


but, like all men who succeed, he liked busi- 


ness thoroughly for its own sake. He was 
unable to refuse business, and, indeed, to re- 
fuse business is the hardest trial which can 
happen to any professional man. His mistake 
was that he did not provide himself with 
adequate assistance. The ill-treated brain 


took to softening, and then all business came 
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toanend. I knew of a man who was enor- 
mously wealthy. In addition to the constant 
employment which his own vast property 
gave him, he was trustee for ever so many 
widows, orphans and charities. He worked 
hard at accounts till the small hours in the 
morning. A boy clerk, at 15s. a week, might 
have done it all for him. But he preferred 
“doing his own work himself,” and accord- 
ingly he had to quit this inferior existence, 
where such a condition of things is not al- 
ways possible. One of the best known men 
in the country once told me that he was go- 
ing to take a six weeks’ holiday at the seaside. 
I was rejoiced to hear it. No man better de- 
served or more required such a holiday. 
Then he told me he was going to take his 
new book with him to the seaside, and hoped 
to have it ready for publication by the time 
his holiday was over. I expostulated with 
him. I explained that he was only exchang- 
ing one kind of hard work for a still harder 
kind of hard work. But he took the advice 
of what is often a man’s worst counselor— 
himeelf. His book was successful; but he 
never knew of the success.—London Society. 





DAY NURSERIES AND KINDERGARTENS. 


In the last number of Good Company, 
Amanda B. Harris gives a pleasant account 
of the Day Nurseries aud Kindergartens 
which have been established in Boston for 
the little children of working women : 

“The idea first suggested itself to a lady 
who had been for years a teacher in one of 
the Roxbury public schools, who thought it 
would be a great help to poor working women 
if, while they were away by the day, there 
could be some place where their children, too 
young to be left, could be taken care of. No 
sooner had she presented the subject to indi- 
viduals from whom she asked aid than the 
daughter of Prof. Agassiz, who had been 
thinking of some plan of practical benevo- 
lence, came forward and assumed the expense, 
entering with her whole heart into the work. 
First a nursery was established, and out of it 
naturally grew a kindergarten ; then another, 
and another, until at the present time, only a 
little over two years from the start, there are 
no less than nine of the former and thirty of 
the latter in the outskiris of Boston supported 
by this one lady, who thus freely spends of 
her income for the good of the poor, worthy 
in her disinterestedness of the distinguished 
name to which she was born. 

They are all furnished in the same manner, 
conducted on the same system, and are alike 
models of neatness and order, and presided 
over by suitable persons, accountable to the 
patroness, who visits them several times a 
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year; and Miss Balch, the noble-hearted 
teacher above referred to, whose part is 
wholly voluntary, stays by two of the institu- 
tions, the oldest and the youngest, which are 
near each other on Albany street. Being 
rivate enterprises, no reports are published ; 
ut accounts of attendance, expenditure, etc., 
are kept, and the matrons are ready to give 
information and explain the workings.” 

Each of these “households”’ is in charge 
of a suitable woman—“ patient, kind and 
fond of children ”—who has the necessary as- 
sistance of teachers and servants; and as din- 
ner is provided for all the children, and wash- 
ing and ironing done to keep them in neat 
condition, there is an immense amount of 
work. The mothers, mostly of foreign birth, 
were suspicious at first; but their hearts were 
soon won by the loving care given to the lit- 
tle ones about whose safety they had formerly 
worried all day. And when their children 
come home looking so clean and tidy, and 
prattling of the go.d times they have had, 
the mothers generally try to send them in 
nicer condition next time. ‘‘One of them, 
who had not a table-cloth in the world, said 
that her boy, having become accustomed to 
the ways at the Nursery, would not eat his 
meals until she had spread a piece of white 
cloth before him, though the other members 
of the family still ate from the bare table.” 

As a rule, none are admitted to the Nur- 
sery till they are able to walk, and none over 
six years old. ‘The writer was present at 11 
o’clock, when thirty of the wee ones had their 
lunch. It must be a sight to see the matron 
and her assistant taking the younger ones, 
one afier another, on their laps, and feeding 
them with bread and milk, while the others 
sit in rows around the room in their litile 
chairs, with slices of bread and butter. Then 
the diminutives are taken to the bath-room 
to be washed, after which they are put in 
cribs for a nap. 

Meanwhile, fifty children, a grade older, 
were happily busy in the kindergarten below, 
modeling in clay, etc. When their lunch 
hour came, they all went to the sink and had 
their hands washed. Then, in turn, all pre- 
pared themselves for iunch, which most of 
them had brought from their own homes— 
perhaps a piece of baker’s bread, an apple or 
a cooky—in a basket which had been the 
gift of the patroness, These tiny baskets, all 
labeled with the owner’s names, had been kept 
till the proper time in a closet, and now were 
distributed by a child selected by the teacher; 
aud the whole proceeding was conducted with 
the utmost politeness, each receiver being re- 
quired to say “Thank you,” and in this as in 
everything, lessons of good breeding, of kind- 
ness and unselfishness were taught. 
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One matron had 96 on her list, with 70 for 
average attendance, of half a dozen different 
nationalities, Irish predominating, The col- 
ored children were “uncommonly interest- 
ing” and very happy. In some cases, two or 
three from one family are taken the year 
round. The nurseries are open all the time, 
except on holidays; but the kindergartens 
have vacations. The children are brought at 
seven in the morning; they begin to go home 
at four, and are gradually thinned out as 
their mothers get through their scrubbing, 
washing and ironing; but some are not called 
for till seven in the evening, or even later. 
Some bore home, suspended to their necks, 
wreaths of straw and bits of gay paper which 
their own fingers bad strung. 

“Everything is done to make them healthy 
and happy, and they are surrounded with 
pretty objects and under refining influences, 
which must, in the nature of things, tell upon 
their after lives. Their food is of a simple 
kind, varied from day to day, according to 
certain regulations—plenty of bread aud 
milk, and such plain articles as boiled rice, 
rice pudding, gingerbread, mashed potatoes, 
oatmeal, lamb soup, etc. I was told by one 
matron that it took two hours to prepare the 
dinner for her flock, and when it was ready 
the children, having had their faces and 
hands washed and clean bibs put on, marched 
down tothe dining-room singing, and took 
their seats at the long, low tables; and what 
a sight it was to see them then, in their little 
arm-chairs, with their diminutive bowls and 
plates before them, all so bright and fresh, 
and so hungry!” 

The rooms are made attractive with bits of 
color, mottoes, pictures, flowers. ‘‘There are 
closets full of dolls, rocking-horses, marbles, 
tops, nine-pins, picture-books, carts, every~ 
thing—gifts of the lady who must be like a 
fairy godmother tothem. It is a life of both 
work and play; as, beside the kindergarten 
occupations, the older ones are taught to 
crochet and sew. Who will not join with the 
writer in exclaiming, ‘What a beautiful char- 
ity it is!’”—Christian Register. 





Selected. 
LITTLE THINGS, 


We call him strong who stands unmoved— 
Calm as some tempest-beaten rock— 
When some great trouble hurls its shock ; 

We say of him, his strength is proved ; 

But when the spent storm folds its wings, 
How bears he then life’s little things? 


We call him great who does some deed 
That echo bears from shore to shore, 
Does that, and then does nothing more; 

Yet would his work earn richer meed, 
When brought before the King of kings, 
Were he but great in little things. 


We closely guard our castle gates 
When great temptations loudly knock ; 
Draw every bolt, clinch every lock, 
And sternly fold our bars and gates ; 
Yet some small door wide open swings 
At the sly touch of little things. 


I can forgive—'tis worth my while— 
The treacherous blow, the cruel thrust; 
Cangless my foe as Christian must, 
While patience smiles her royal smile; 
Yet quick resentment fiercely slings 
Its shots of ire at little things. 


And I can tread beneath my feet 
The hills of passion’s heaving sea, 
When wind-tossed waves roll stormily ; 
Yet scarce resist the siren sweet 
That at my heart’s door softly sings, 
‘“‘ Forget, forget life’s little things.” 


But what is life? Drops make the sea; 
And petty cares and small events, 
Small causes and small consequents, 
Make up the sum for you and me; 
Then, ob, for strength to meet the stings 
That arm the points of little things | 
Etuen P, ALLERTON. 


sinicieaanccgggulgiaaaianniiaieie 
From the Christian Register. 
LOOK HAPPY. 


I must have been in a serious mood, 

Yet quite unconscious of wearing a frown, 
Or feeling weary, as over my work 

I silently sat, with eyes cast down ; 


Nor gave I a thought to our little child, 

Till I felt the touch of his golden head, 
And caught his sweet voice close to my ear: 
“Why don’t you look happy to-day ?” he said. 


‘* Why don’t you look happy, and not make lines 
All over your forehead?”’ The sweet blue eyes 
Looked into my own with a trusting love, 
And smiled as they answered my quick surprise. 


“Why don’t you look happy?” I still recall 
The eager look and the infantile grace, 
As oft as I turn with regret to see 
The lines are deepening upon my face. 


I know when our faces are bid from sight 
That the little children who watch us now, 
In the coming years will rather recall 
Our happiest smile than a clouded brow. 


Why don’t we look happy? A sunny face 
Looks up like a daisy from day to day, 

And sheds, as the light of God from heaven, 
In earth’s darkest places a cheery ray. 


1) 


A HELPING HAND. 


We clip from a late issue of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer the following account of a 
most praiseworthy undertaking to encourage 
reformed convicts in the way of good, by one 
of their own class, which we commend to the 
notice of our readers.— Eps. 


A man named Michael Dunn, who in the 
course of his career has spent seventeen years 
in prisons, and who consequently knows of the- 
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hardships and privations of convict life, is en- 
gaged in a work which philanthropists of am- 
bitiousaim should have long since given more 
attention to than it has hitherto received. He 
has founded a lodging house in New York city 
for the purpose of giving shelter to criminals 
who have been discharged from prison and 
who are seeking for opportunities by which 
they can earn their living in useful and 
honest employment. On Sunday last a re- 
porter found nine ex-convicts gathered around 
his dinner table. They were nearly all young 
men and had not been guilty of more than 
one crime, and their benefactor, Dunn, had 
found means of placing them all in useful 
occupations. “If,” said he, “you give an 
ex-convict a fair show, in nine cases out of ten 
he will reform, for no man who has ever 
been to State prison will care to go there 
again.” During the past year he had given 
shelter to two hundred and eighty-seven men, 
and turned out twenty-eight, because they 
were idle and lazy. Places for sixteen men 
were obtained on the elevated railroad, twen- 
ty in different merchants’ offices in the city, 
fifteen in a laundry at Belleville, N. J., fifty 
were sent to sea and seventeen enlisted in the 
army. On an average the support of each 
man costs $1.27 per week. This charity, 
which is evidently not conceived in a money- 
making spirit, is most praiseworthy, and 
citizens of means who endeavor to lift up 
their fellow beings from degradation to a 
noble manhood ought to imitate the humble 
but well-directed benevolence of this man 
Dunn. The reformation of the convict after 
he emerges from the penitentiary, the open- 
ing of opportunities by which he may take 
or resume his place as a good citizen, cannot 
receive too much consideration. 





ORIGEN—CANON WESCOTT’S ESTIMATE OF 
HIM, 


Origen was of Christian parentage. The 
son of a martyr, he earned himself the mar- 
tyr’s crown through the continuous labors of 
seventy years. In his case, no sharp struggle, 
no violent change, no slow process wrought 
the conviction of faith. He did not, like 
Justin Martyr, or his immediate predecessors, 
Pantsenus and Clement, find in Christianity, 
after painful wanderings, that rest which he 
had sought vainly in the schools of Greek 
wisdom. He did not, like Turtullian, follow 
the bent of an uncontrollable and impetuous 
nature, and close in open schism a life of cour- 
ageous toil. He did not, like Augustine, 
come to the truth through heresy, and bear 
even to the last the marks of the chains by 
which he had been weighed down, 

His whole life from first to last was fash- 


? 


ioned on the same type. It was according 
to his own grand ideal “one unbroken 
prayer,” one ceaseless effort after closer fel- 
lowship with the Unseen and the Eternal. 
No distractions diverted him from the pur- 
suit of divine wisdom. No _ persecution 
checked for more than the briefest space the 
energy of his efforts. He endured a ‘‘ double 
martyrdom,” perils and sufferings from the 
heathen, reproaches and wrongs from Chris- 
tians; and the retrospect of what he had 
borne only stirred within him a humbler 
sense of his shortcomings. In Origen we 
have the first glimpse of a Christian boy. 
He was conspicuous, “ even from his cradle” ; 
“a great man from his childhood,” is the 
judgment of his bitterest enemy. From the 
first the range of his training was complete. 

His father, Leonidas, after providing care- 
fully for his general education, himself instruc- 
ted him in Holy Scripture. The boy’s nature 
answered to the demands which were made upon 
him. His eagerness to penetrate to the deeper 
meaning of the written Word gave early 
promise of his characteristic power, and it is 
said that Leonidas often uncovered his breast 
—his breast, and not his brow—pectus facit 
theologum—as he lay asleep and kissed it, as 
though it were already a dwelling place of 
the Holy Spirit. When Origen had reached 
his seventeenth year the persecution under Sev- 
erus broke out. Leonidas was thrown into 
prison. Origen was only hindered by the 
loving device of his mother from sharing bis 
fate. As it was, he wrote to strengthen his 
father with the simple words: ‘Take heed! 
let no thought for us alter your purpose.” 

Leonidas was martyred; his property was 
confiscated; and the young student at once 
entered on the career of independent labor 
which closed only with his life. At first 
Origen supported himself by teaching gram- 
mar, the customary subjects of a literary edu- 
cation. But immediately a richer field was 
opened to him. The Catechetical School, in 
which he had worked under Pantznus and 
Clement, was left without a head, owing to 
the fierceness of the persecution. For a time 
Origen gave instruction in Christianity pri- 
vately to those heathen who wished to learn. 
His success was such that before he was eight- 
een he was appointed to fill the vacant post 
of honor and danger. 

Martyrs—Eusebius enumerates seven— 
passed from his class to death. His own 
escape seemed to be the work of Providence. 
Marked and pursued, he still evaded his 
enemies. His influence grew with his self- 
devotion, and further experience of his new 
work stirred him to larger sacrifices. He 
had collected ia earlier times a library of 
classical authors. This he now sold for an 
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annuity of four obols—sixpence— a day, that 
he might need no assistance from the scholars 
who were grieved that they might not help 
him. So he lived for more than five and 
twenty years, laboring almost day and night, 
and offering such an example of absolute 
self-denial as won many to the faith of which 
he showed the power in his own person. 


——__———-—~q@———=—$_____— 


THE AFFECTION OF A DOG. 

Elihu Burritt gives in his book, called “A 
Walk from London to Land’s End and 
Back,” the touching illastration of the affec- 
tion of a dog in Truro; “I wassitting at the 
breakfast-table of a friend, who was a drug: 
gist, when he was called into the shop by a 
neighb> who had come for medical aid in a 
very remarkable and affecting case. 

“ He described it briefly and simply, but it 
would fill a volume of beautiful meaning. 

“His family dog had incidentally made 
the acquaintance of a neighbor’s child on the 
other side of the street. 

“While lying on the door-stone, he had 
noticed this little thing, sometimes at the 
chamber window, and sometimes on the pave- 
ment, in a little carriage. 

“‘ During one of his walks on that side of 
the street, he met the baby, and looked over 
the rim of the carriage, as a loving dog can 
look, straight into a pair of baby eyes, and 
said, ‘Good morning!’ as well as he could. 

“ Little by little, day by day and week by 
week, this companionship went on growing 
with the growth and strengthening with the 
strength of the little one. The dog, doubt- 
less because his master had no young child of 
his own, came at last to transfer frequently his 
watch and ward to the door-stone on the 
other side of the street, and to follow asa 
guard of honor to the baby’s carriage on its 
daily airings. 

“ With what delight he gave himself up to 
all the peltings and little rude rompings and 
rough and tumbliogs of those baby hands! 

“ One day, as the dog lay in watch by the 
door-stone, the child, peeping out of the win- 
dow above, lost its balance, and fell on the 
stone pavement below. It was taken up quite 
dead! The red drops of the young life had 
bespattered the feet and face of the dog as he 
sprang to the rescue. His heart died out 
within him in one long whining howl of 
grief. From that moment he refused to eat. 
He refused to be comforted by his master’s 
voice and by his master’s home. Day by day 
and night by night, he lay upon the spot 
where the child fell. 

“ This was the neighbor’s errand. He told 
it in a few simple words. He had come to 
my friend, the druggist, for a prescription 
for his dog—something to bying back his ap- 
petite.” 




























THE BRIDGE OVER THE TAY. 


The bridge over the Tay, where the fright- 
ful railway accident occurred, is near Dun- 
dee, Scotland, and is famous as being the 
largest iron structure in the world, its length 
being over two miles. This is divided into 
eighty-four spans, of varying length, whose 
magnitude from the Fife shore in order is as 
follows: Three of sixty feet, two of eighty 
feet, ten of one hundred and twenty feet, 
twelve of one hundred and thirty-six, thir- 
teen of two hundred and thirty feet, one of 
one hundred and fifty feet, eleven of one 
hundred and twenty feet, twenty-five of sixty 
feet, one of one hundred fifty-five feet, and 
six of twenty-seven feet. The bridge is sup- 
ported upon heavy brick piers, resting upon 
a concrete foundation, and carried some six 
feet above high water. Upon these piers rest 
heavy iron columns braced together support- 
ing a superstructure consisting of wrought 
iron girders of the latest and most approved 
pattern. With the exception of two spans 
which have girders of the bow-string form, they 
have the top and bottom members straight 
and parallel. The bracing is of the double 
lattice form, crossing at right angles, and 
from the point of intersection a vertical sup- 
port is carried to the member on which the 
cross girder or beam rests. The girders for 
the 230 feet spans and the bow-string girders 
have wrought-iron cross girders resting on 
and riveted to the lower member upon which 
the roadway is placed. All the others have 
timber cross-beams resting on and riveted to 
the top flange, and the roadway is above 
these girders. The variety of styles and of 
the length of spans is probably necessitated 
by the character of the river bed and of the 
foundations. The level of the rails of the 
south end of the bridge is seventy eight feet 
above high water, while over the navigable 
part of the river it is level and the rails are 
ninety-eight feet above high water of spring 
tides.— Selected. 

THERE is a deep feeling of the way of 
purity, a way in which the wisdom of the 
world hath no part, but is opened by the 
Spirit of Truth, and is called ‘‘the way of 
holiness” —a way in which the traveler is 
employed in watching unto prayer.—John 
Woolman. 





ITEMS. 


Ir was decided at the Cabinet meeting on the 2d 
inst. to recognize the present King of the Samoan 
Islands. 

In Southern Louisiana the orange, peach and 
plum trees are budding, and the strawberries are in 
bloom.” 
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A Catirornia paper says that it is now consi !- 
ered a well settled point that the production of rai- 
sins in that State will be made profitable. 


Tae crop report of the Board of Agriculture of 
Illinois shows that the wheat acreage of that State 
is 2,658,826 acres, or 25 per cent. more than last 
year, and considerably larger than the average of 
any previous year. 


A TeLEGRAM from Havana states that “ shocks of 
earthquake were experienced there on the night of 
the 22d inst. Itis supposed that there has been a 
heavy earthquake somewhere in Central America. 
At Santiago de Cuba no disturbance was felt.” 


Tue London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says that the Royal Academy has resolved 
to admit women to membership, subject to certain 
disabilities, including the deprivation of the right 
to vote at elections and attendance at the annual 
banquets. 


On the 20th inst. an explosion occurred in the 
Lycett Colliery, near New Castle-under-Tyne, Eng- 
land. Itis feared that seventy deaths have been 
caused by this disaster. A later telegram states: 
“The corpses of upwards of fifty of the victims of 
the explosion in the Lycett Colliery, at New Castle- 
under-Tyne, have now been recovered. Of twelve 
persons who were got out of the mine alive, five have 
died and others are dying.” 


A PROMINENT civil engineer in London, E. W. Ives, 
has submitted to his professional brethren, at their 
request, a report on the Tay bridge disaster, Mr. 
Ives expresses the opinion that the whole bridge 
was of far too light and flimsy a character, espe- 
cially the piers, which also he considers to have 
been badly designed to resist the under pressure to 
which they were subject. He believes that every- 
thing was sacrificed to cheapness and facility of 
construction, and that, in fact, the outlay was pared 
down to the lowest possible point.— Public Ledger. 


A TELEGRAM from London of the 24th inst. says: 
The distress in Ireland is intensifying under the in- 
fluence of the hard frost and biting cold, which, 
during the last four days, have succeeded the mild 
weather which had prevailed since Christmas. The 
Lord Mayor of Dublin has issued an appeal, in which 
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he states that evidence accumulates that there ig 
scarcely a county in Ireland in which terrible pri- 
vation does not exist in some portion, though it is 
more severe in the western counties and on the 
northwest and southwest seaboards. The Lord 
Mayor fears the public of London does not realize 
the gravity of the crisis, or that, unless prompt as- 
sistance be given, tens of thousands of people must 
die of starvation. 


NOTICES. 
QUARTERLY MEEKEINGS. 
Nire Partners, Nine Partuers, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Race street, 10 A. M. 
4, Farmington, Macedon, N. Y. 
5. Abington, Abington, Pa. 
6. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N.Y. 
11. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
12. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N.J. 
14, Salem, Salem, O. 
Pelham H. Y. M., Pelham, 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Fairfax, Fairfax, Va. 
Dus inesburg, Albany, N it. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Short Oreck, Mt. Pleasant, 0. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del. - 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
Blue River; Benjaminville, Ill. 


2d mo. 3. 


Ont. 


16. 


21. 
23. 
24, 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


The Circular Meeting Committee of Phlladelphia 
Quarter will meet in the Parlor at Race street, on 
Second-day evening next, 2d inst., at 7.30 o’clock. 
Important business. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Stated Meeting Fourth-day evening, Second mo. 
4th, at 8 o’clock. J. M. TrumAN, Jr., Clerk, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-HOUSE. 
Meeting, Fifth-day, Second month 5th, 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Sec'y, 


Directors’ 
at 4 P. M. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 27, 1880. 


STOCK MAREET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 206 Stock ees Place 

Penna 6s new loan 
City 6s new 
Alleghany Val 7 30s 
Lehigh Valley 7s..... 
Lehigh Vai cm 6sr 
North Central 53...... s.esc0-. 7634@ 
Pitts., Titus & Butf 7s......... 73 @ 63 
Penna cm 6sc oe LIYZ@L12 
Reading def 6s ex-coup. 5 @ 

8934 


a Butter, Prints, 
125 @ 
..1104%@110% 


Western, - 


Reading scrip 

Reading ¢ m 7s ex coup 
Texas & Pacific ist m 6-..... 
Warren & Franxlin 7s........ i100 @ 
Catawissa prfu............ 49 @ 
Lehigh Val BR 24@ 515% 
Nesquehoaing Val RR.. 53% 
North Central @® 327% 
North Pacific = 57% 
Penna RRK.. os . 5254 
Rea ing apr te ae 33K4@ 343% 
Pitts Titus & Baff R 144@ 5% o 
St. Paul & Duluth 7s prfd.. 654.0 60 
United Co of N J....cccsoseseee 155° @156 
Lehigh Nav & Coal Co........ 

Lehigh 6» geld loan... 
Hestoaville PRW 

Cent Transportation Co. 
Ins Co of N America 


Turkeys, 

bucks, 
Lard, prime, 
Live Calves, 
Potatoes, 

Sweets, bb! 
Apples 


. HKEe Marrow Beans, 


Wool, unwashed 


Western. 
Smoked hams 


oo iao te Tall 
Ow 


32%@ 33 


| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE, 
Reporied by Roberts & Williams, 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Rolls, Pa. & West's, “ 

lilinois, lowa & Wis...... 

N. Y. Siate Firkins, “ 
Eggs—Fresh, per dod... 


Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... 


per lb. .. 


per bu.. 


Onions, per bbl....... 


Kidney Beans, per ee 
= + 1 66@ 1 75 
Cranberrier, crate oe 


Cape Cod per bbl.. 7 OU@ 9 OV 


domestic fleece......... 
Pure cider vinegar, per gal 
theese, N Y Factory, per |b 


Wheat, Penn om Del red13644@ 1 39% 
White... . ‘@ 
Amber .... 
Rye, Western and Penna.. 
Corn, Mixed, in elevator.. 
eee 
Oats, white.. 
Mixed... oe 
Clover-seed, prime, ne W.. 
‘I imothy-seed 
Flax-seed, scarce 
Hay, Penn Tim per ton... 
West’rn and Mx’d. 
Rye Straw...... 
Wheat Straw «12 00@13 00 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. °. . o- 3 20 
Bran, per ton.. 50@ 

At the W. Philadelphia. ‘evete Yard 
the market for the week ending with 
to-day was moderately active. We 
quote exira and good at 54@64c.; 
medium at 534c, and common at 3% 
@i%e. 

Cows—fresh, $20 @$50. 

Hogs—Market siow. 6@TY%. 

Lambe—Mark et active at544@Te. 

Sheep—The market-was active. Exe 
tra good, 54 YQ SACs good, 5'44@53c,; 
common, 44@5c. 

The receipt of cattle for the past 
week was 2,842 head.—Record 


90@ 
55@ 
51@ 
47@ 
45@ 
7@ 
@ 
60 


1 @ 
19 00@20 00 
@ 
20 60@21 00 


erib. 22@ 35 
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